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The best concealed secret of the 20th 
century is the reason Great Britain planned, 
promoted and provoked World War I. 
Christians in this country must show pati- 
ence and follow the ramifications of this 
complex explanation. Unless the ramifica- 
tions of that deeply buried secret are un- 
derstood, the Christians of this country can 
look forward to being railroaded into the 
next world war, which truly does not ap- 
pear to be far away today. The history of 
World War I begins with the friendship be- 
tween the Kaiser of Germany and the Sul- 
tan of the Ottoman Empire.. That friend- 
ship had begun in the year 1877. In 1877 the 
Ottoman Empire suffered a crushing de- 
feat in their war with Russia. After that 
crushing defeat, the Sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire entered into an arrangement with 
the Kaiser of Germany for the reorganiza- 
tion of the armed forces of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Sultan of the Ottoman Em- 
pire was to send his officers to the best 
military academies in Germany to com- 
plete their training, and the Kaiser was to 
send military missions to Turkey to train 
the armed forces of the Ottoman Empire in 
the field. That arrangement was continued 
without interruptiion from 1877 to 1914. 
The Kaiser also supplied the Ottoman Em- 
pire’s armed forces with the finest German 
military equipment of every description, 
then the best in all the world. 


The defeat of France by Germany in the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870 established 
Germany’s reputation in Europe as the 
greatest military power. The defeat of 
France by Germany influenced the Sultan 
of the Ottoman Empire to select Germany 
to reorganize the armed forces of the Ot- 
toman Empire. In 1870, Germany was 
still looked upon by the European powers 
as the “infant nation” of Europe. At the 
time of the French Revolution in 1793, the 
area which was finally merged into the 
German Empire of 1870 under a Kaiser 
was composed of 300 independent sovereign 
German states. By 1870, these 300 inde- 
pendent sovereign states had become the 
German Empire, The reputation of Ger- 
many under the Kaiser was enhanced as a 
military power after Germany’s crushing 
defeat of France in 1870 in the Franco- 
Prussian war, in which Germany acquired 
France’s provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, 
and was paid a large indemnity in gold. 


The arrival of the industrial age in 
Europe in the middle of the 19th century 
produced a great change in European coun- 
tries. Their agricultural economies were 
transformed into industrial economies. Af- 
ter the discovery of the western hemis- 
phere in 1492 by Columbus, the world was 
quickly colonized by European countries on 
the Atlantic seaboard with ships. Among 
the leading countries on the Atlantic sea- 
board with ships were Great Britain, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Holland and Belgium. 
Germany was bottled up in the interior of 
Europe. Germany did not have ships with 
which to colonize the world. With the ar- 
rival of the industrial age, there was very 
little left of the world that was not already 
colonized by European powers but in the 
period from the discovery of the western 
hemisphere by Columbus in 1492 to 1870 
Germany did not exist. The 300 or more 
independent and sovereign German states, 
which were consolidated into the German 
Empire in 1870 were primarily agricultur- 
al. With the advent of the industrial era in 
Europe and the creation of the German 
Empire, the world was already well colon- 
ized, but Germany had no colonies. 


With the development of the industrial 
age in Europe, Germany soon became a 
‘great industrial pean de Germany was 
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small by comparison, The European Co- 
lonial countries earned their great- wealth 
from the sale of natural. resources to the in- 
dustrial countries which did not have colo- 
nies. Germany learned that having no col- 
onies was a big handicap in competition 
with the European powers which had colo- 
nies with copper, lead,. nickel, tin, etc. 


As the industrial economies of European 
countries grew, their populations shifted 
from farming areas to the cities where 
they worked in factories. With the conse- 
quent decline in the production of food, 
Germany was compelled to import food for 
their industrial population. Germany was 
compelled to import food to feed two-thirds 
of Germany’s highly industrialized popula- 
tion. .Germany was compelled to export 
manufactured products in order to obtain 
foreign exchange with which to pay for 
food purchased abroad. This necessity de- 


veloped Germany into a very efficient pro-. 


ducer of industrial products. Germany’s 
efficiency enabled Germany to undersell 
manufactured products in competition with 
the European colonial powers from whom 
Germany purchased natural resources. 


Germany was faced with another prob- 


lem. Great Britain was ina position to 
blockade Germany’s access to the Atlantic. 
Great Britain’s warships could blockade 
Germany so that Germany could neither 
import raw materials nor export manufac- 
tured products. Great Britain could seal 
Germany’s doom by blockading Germany’s 
access to the Atlantic. Great Britain’s na- 
val power provided Great Britain with a po- 
litical and economic advantage whenever 
Great Britain desired to enforce it. German 
efficiency was making Germany a threat 
to Great Britain’s supremacy as the indus- 
trial leader. But Great Britain had nothing 
to worry about as long as Great Britain 
could bottle up Germany by a naval block- 
ade. Germany had no other access to the 
natural resources and markets of the 
world. Germany could be starved into 
submission to Great Britain’s terms if dif- 
ferences developed between them. Inde- 
pendent access by Germany to the re- 
sources and markets of the world was a 
question of life or death to Germany. 
There was no solution to Germany’s prob- 
lem as long as Germany had no independ- 
ent access to the natural resources and 
markets of the world. 


As long as Germany’s existence rested 
in Great Britain’s hands, there was nothing 
Germany could do. There appeared to be 
no answer. The Kaiser realized the neces- 
sity of finding an answer to Germany’s 
problem, and he did find one. The Kaiser 
asked his close friend and ally, the Sultan 
of the Ottoman Empire, to grant Germany 
a concession to construct a railroad across 
the Ottoman Empire from Constantinople 
to Basra, an important shipping port on the 
Persian Gulf which opened ento the Indian 
Ocean. Access to the Indian Ocean meant 
access to the resources and markets of In- 
dia, Asia, Indonesia, Africa’s east coast, 
and Australia. Germany already had a 
railroad from Hamburg on the North Sea 
to Constantinople. The concession the 
Kaiser sought would provide Germany with 
an all-rail overland route from Hamburg 
across Europe and the Ottoman Empire. 
The construction of this railway would 
solve Germany’s vital economic and politi- 
cal problem. That proposed railway be- 
came known to history as the Berlin-to- 
Bagdad railway. The construction of that 
railway provided Germany with access to 
the Far East in eight days. By contrast, it 
required Great Britain from thirty to sixty 
days to reach India by sea. The construc- 
tion of the Berlin-to-Bagdad railway 
would place Germany in competition with 
Great Britain for the natural resources 
and markets of all the Far East and the 
east coast of Africa, both of the greatest 
a ee to Great Britain. 
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try to obtain the same concession, only tg 
make it more difficult for Germany to ne. 
gotiate for the concession. The friendship 
between the Kaiser and the Sultan of the 
Ottoman Empire prevailed and Germany, 
was awarded the concession in 1903. Great 
Britain was disappointed but did not give 
up. Great Britain immediately offer 

Germany $100,000,000.00 to buy a one-half 
interest in their concession. Great Britain 
impressed on Germany the $100,000,000.00 
would cover the total. cost of construction 
of the project, so that Germany’s one-h 
of the concession would cost Germ 








Germany was then actually a rather po 
country, while Great Britain was then the- 
world’s richest and most powerful country, 
Germany decided to build the Berlin-to 
Bagdad railway alone and to build it in 
sections as Germany’s finances would per. 
mit. Great Britain soon became convinced 
that Germany was determined to build that 
railway alone. Great Britain then prep 
a plan to prevent Germany from ever com- 
pleting the Berlin-to-Bagdad railway. With- 
out giving it any further consideration, 
Great Britain decided upon a war against 
Gonna a modern war to destroy German y 















Bagdad railway by Germany would for- 
ever become impossible. The international 
students of the history of the Peri 


greatest historians wrote for their i 
degrees. They are the most comprehensive 
documents available on this subject. There 


pelling proof of Great Britain’s motives 


The most authentic and comprehensive -H 
information on this subject will be found 
in an old book called “Turkey, The Great 
Powers and the Bagdad Railway” written 
by Professor Edward Mead Earle, Ph.D., a 
Professor of History at Columbia Univer: sity. 3 
The book was published by The Macmillan t 
Company of New York in 1923 but it is 
very difficult to find one anywhere today. 
The copies of this book were removed for 
obvious reasons from the libraries which 
had copies. This author would yery much 
like to locate a copy of this book for him- 
self. If any reader can locate a copy, this 
author will appreciate it if the reader will 
make the copy available to this author to 
purchase if agreeable after the reader has 
read the book. Professor Earle had the 
assistance when writing this book of many 
persons who were intimately associate 
with the Berlin-to-Bagdad railway, which 
enabled Professor Earle to examine records 
and documents never before available tO 
historians. Professor Earle consulted Dr. — 
Arthur von Gwinner, of the Deutsche Bank 
and President of the Bagdad Railway C+ 
Dr. Karl Helfferich, formerly Imperial 
Minister of Finance, a former managing — 
director of the Deutsche Bank and a mem- 
ber of the Reichstag in 1923; Sir Heo 
Babington Smith, associate of Sir Er ms 
Cassel, a director of the Bank of Englan 4 
and president of the National Bank of Tut — 
key; Djavid Bey, Ottoman Minister of FE 
nance, an economic expert at the first 
Lausanne Conference; and Mr. Em 
Rechnitzer, a banker of Paris and London 
who was himself a competitor in 1898 pers i 
the Bagdad railway concession: ae a om 
who rendered valuable ata 
fessor Earle in the collection 
tion of his book were men of 
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